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BOOKS ‘SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION.” 
The book-agent is well known. His obtrusiveness 
and pertinacity make him an object of fear to the 
timid housekeeper, and of derision to the woman of 
decision and nerve who has learned to keep him out- 
side of her threshold. With more than the assurance 
of the ordinary peddler, to whom he bears some 
resemblance, but with whom he would probably not 
dream of classing himself, he regards with benevolent 
pity your indifference to the surpassing merits of his 
book; and an hour's time devoted to bringing you to 
a recognition of its perfect adaptation to your imme- 
diate and future needs, would be to him a trifling con- 
sideration, 

His book is a subscription-book. Commonly, it 
is not a matter of the slightest concern to the reading 
public, whether subscription-books are made or not, 
sold or not; for hardly one in ten is what people 
in general want. Once in a while there is,a good 
one, and in these rare cases, their nature and the 


A 


little examination of them shows that they are clumsy 


method of buying them become of wider interest. 


and showy, made very cheaply and sold at a high 
price. Their market is found among people who 
would never think of going toa bookstore, but on whose 
credulity and gullibility, the agent finds it possible to 
work, The high price pays not only for the book, but 
for the costly method of selling it. Thus for one sold 
at three dollars (the average price), the agent has paid 
one dollar and a quarter, the latter sum including, of 
course, the cost of production and a good profit. 

The ordinary subscription book is manifestly made to 
catch the eye of the ignorant, who can be forced to buy 
it by means of the volubility, chicanery, and persistence 
of an agent interested, not in books in general, but in 
If Mark Twain did not find it expedient to 


adopt this peculiar method of selling his books, he 


one book. 


would have a good opportunity for the exercise of his 
humor in picturing an agent’s sales and attempts at 
sales. The absurdity of it‘all is sufficiently apparent, 
but a humorist’s delineation would give relief to the 
pent-up feelings of manya victim. One is tempted to 


put the argumentum ad hominem to the few writers of 
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real merit who ‘publish by subscription” and sell 
by agents: ‘‘ How would you like to buy books as 
yours are sold ?”’ 

The subscription-book must, if possible, be kept out 
of the bookseller’s hands, since its field of sale needs 
to be kept clear for the agent. But what is the fact? 
Simply that with a little delay after publication, it is 
quite sure to be found in the bookstore. The agent 
has, indeed, in most cases, bound himself by a bonded 
contract not to make such a sale. Not only is his word 
given, his honor involved, but he and his bondsmen 
are liable, in case of a departure from the scheme of 
sale. But the sales may be slow, or he may find it 
convenient, for one reason or another, to change his 
occupation. At all events, unsolicited by the book- 
seller, he offers his book in the stores, and the situation 
is nota pleasant one to contemplate. On the one hand 
is the agent making a fraudulent sale of his three dol- 
lar book for two dollars, the publisher sometimes over- 
taking him with the penalty, sometimes suffering the 
transaction to pass unnoticed, sometimes winking at 
it. On the other hand is thebookseller concerned with 
the wants of his customers. By refusing the agent's 
offer he forces his customer to pay nearly half as 
much again for the book, with the additional inflic- 
tion of an interview with the agent, thrown into 
the bargain. No legal obligation rests on him. Shall 
he, on moral grounds, insist that the agent keep a con- 
tract founded on humbuggery? A _ casuist would 
hardly decide that a man’s duty to his brother went so 
far as this. 

There are, however, in another sense, subscription- 
booksand subscription-books. Some books are so costly 
of production, and have, from their nature, so limited a 
sale, though of undoubted value to the specialist or the 
art lover, that the ordinary methods of sale would not 
secure their publishers against loss. For these the pub- 
lisher invites subscriptions in advance of publication, the 
whole transaction being free from any taint of decep- 
tion. Publishers do not yet recognize the aid they 
might properly receive in such undertakings from book- 
sellers, who have frequent occasion for judicious sug- 


gestion and recommendation to purchasers. Such an 
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opportunity for healthful co-operation, of advantage 
to the interests of all concerned, should not be neg- 
lected. 

The bookseller occupies his rightful place when he 
stands between the publisher and the book-buyer as 
an impartial dispenser of all books that have a legiti- 


mate claim on consideration. He answers to the 


demand of modern civilization for all possible conve- 


niences. To allow an extension of a method of selling 


by ‘‘agents,”’ to the exclusion of the use of a book- 
store, would be to serve a few at the expense of many, 
to give license to authors and publishers, with unfair 


and intolerable inconvenience to purchasers. 


COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 


In point of actual legislative result, the two years’ 
hard work of the American Copyright League has 
been fruitless. But, although the complications and 
embarrassments of the political situation and of a 
change of administration, which is also for the first 
time in twenty-four years a change in party, have dis- 
tracted public attention and prevented the considera- 
tion of the Dorsheimer Bill and its passage, yet the 
American Copyright League has no cause whatever 
for dissatisfaction with its efforts. It has succeeded in 
organizing into a solid body, for a definite purpose, 
almost the entire literary guild of the United States. 
It has enrolled nearly all the producers of copyright 
matter in the United States. It has proved to itself 
that there is a substantial unanimity of feeling among 
the writers of America in regard to the due protection 
of the rights of the authors who are not Americans. 
It has expressed this unanimous sentiment in several 
strong papers, which have been widely commented 
upon by the press; and this comment, despite a few 
marked exceptions, has been overwhelmingly favor- 
able. It has succeeded in forcing the opponents of 
the Bill which grants justice to foreign authors and 
relieves American authors of an unfair and iniquitous 
competition with stolen goods to an outspoken oppo- 
sition. It has elicited abundant evidence of the fact, 
hitherto suspected only and not known for a certainty 
as it is now, that the mass of the American people are 
probably favorable to a proper Copyright Bill, but that 
they are also profoundly indifferent and ignorant on 
the subject. The American Copyright League is now 
convinced, so we have been informed, that the whole 
agitation on the subject of international copyright has 
hitherto been conducted on a false principle ; the effort 
has always been made to convert the Congressman to 
the copyright cause, instead of which the effort should 
have been made to convert the people. The politician 
is not of necessity a man with a liking for literature ; 
indeed, there have been known in the United States 
statesmen who professed a profound contempt for all 
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“‘littery fellers.”” The politician when urged to pass 
any particular measure is often doubtful as to its bear- 
ings on his own political fortunes ; and he is prone to 
take refuge in a declaration that he does not hear any 
loud popular demand for the passage of that particular 
measure. We understand that the American Copy- 
right League will take care hereafter that no Congress- 
man can give this excuse. It intends to settle down 
to the work of arousing the conscience of the people 
at large, and of educating them in the ethics of the 
question. It intends to use the same means of propa- 
ganda which gave success to the old Anti-Slavery 
Society and to the new Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion. It means to keep hammering at the subject of 
International Copyright until the feeling of the people 
of the United States is as acute and as fully aroused to 
the absurdity and anomaly of the present condition of 
things as that of the literary guild now is. The moment 
the well-directed efforts succeed in awakening the con- 
science of the American people as to the right and 
wrong of the question, the matter is settled. Just how 
it will be settled, in what terms and conditions, it will 
be for the future to say ; but as soon as the inhabitants 
of the United States can be made to take sufficient 
interest in the matter to see the wrong, we have full 
belief in their readiness to see that wrong righted at 


once and finally. Saturday Review. 


THE FUTURE OF FICTION. 


Fiction, with the intricacy of its moral problems, the 
subtlety of its spiritual analysis, is the special creation 
of modern literature. It is the art in which, with 
music, our age has utterly surpassed the ages before, 
and wherein we may yet look forward to unbounded 
triumphs to come. Yet fiction is still in its infancy, 
in its tentative, unconscious, uninspired stage. All 
great art, from the beginning of the world, has been 
the child of corresponding religion, philosophy, and 
manners. Greek drama, Roman epic, medizval 
poetry, architecture, and painting : Aeschylus, Phidias, 
Virgil, Dante, Giotto, Shakspere, Calderon, Raffaelle, 
Milton, were but interpreters of a civilization which 
rested ultimately on profound religious and social 
ideas. 

The romance has grown up as the special art of the 
modern world; but where are its religious and social 
ideals? Its religious and social ideals are various and 
unstable as the opinions of modern men. Romance 
in some sort is the expression of those various opinions, 
the casting hither and thither of many minds and 
moods in many changing situations. To this romance 
owes much of its vivacity, its inexhaustible variety, its 
fascinating interest for men and women who think 
and feel. It teaches us mysteries of the heart that 
were hidden from the gaze of Aristotle and Bacon, 
from Pascal and Kant. It has myriads of subtle 
problems of life which escaped the vision of Shak- 
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spere and Moliére. Yet does any one doubt that 
romance, too, like other arts, will be greatest when it has 
its religious and social ideals? Such ideals it will have 
when they are finally revealed to the fuller conscience 
of some nobler age. What a vision of the romancer's 
art is unfolded to us if we believe in a religious future, 
where the human heart itself shall furnish the religious 
ideal, and the march of civilization be the source of 
creed, the fountain of all reverence! How glorious, 
even above his actual glory, would our English Homer, 
Walter Scott, have been, if behind his pictures of 
human history he had seen his religious ideals trans- 
figured as clearly as Homer sawthem! What would 
Fielding have been, had his moral and religious 
development equaled his human sympathy? What 
would George Sand have given us had her passion 
known purity, as the passion of Shakspere, Dante, and 
Calderon ever does? Scott, Fielding, Sand, gave us 
glorious things ; but greater are to come when romance 
has grown to be the artistic form of religion and 
philosophy. George Eliot, by no means the first 
amongst the founders of modern romance, yet stands 
apart from all by a deeper quality of her own. And, 
by virtue of her spiritual conception of her art, she 
points the way to a type far greater than she reached 
herself—even greater than any which has gone before. 

Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly Review. 


THE MORAL TEACHING OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


That George Eliot did, in a manner, save the souls 
of many who listened to her words, can hardly be 
doubted by any one who has ever felt the force of her 
influence. She brought home to thousands the moral 
aspect of scientific law, she kindled or intensified the 
passion for sympathy. On some other occasion we 
may weigh the worth of her moral teaching. We now 
only note its power. She, like all preachers, hardly 
appreciated the true source of her weight. Whitefield 
would have been surprised and displeased had any 
one told him that one-half of the effect produced by 
his sermons sprang from his talent as an actor; that 
he and Garrick achieved different results by similar 
means. In like manner, George Eliot would have 
been astonished and aggrieved had she been told that 
all her scientific metaphors and all her “ wise, witty, 
and tender sayings,” beautiful and impressive as many 
of them are, are not the parts of her writings which 
have told upon mankind. Men are more easily taught 
by pictures than by dogmas, The catastrophe which 
followed the indulgence of Arthur Donnithorne’s pas- 
sion; the pathos of the contrast between the infinity 
of Maggie’s longings and the miserable limitation of 
outward surroundings ; the terrible and subtle retribu- 
tion which fell upon Lydgate, simply because, like 
most of us, he could not consistently live up to the 
highest dictates of his heart and intellect—have taught 
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thousands who have already forgotten the too obtru- 
sive reflections which oppress the reader of the Spanish 
Gipsy or of Daniel Deronda. The truth appears to 
be, that George Eliot’s didactic efforts, and their im- 
mense influence, flowed from her bringing to the teach- 
ing of ethical notions which were strictly in harmony 
with the best thought of her day, a trained intellect 
of a force not often possessed by man or woman, and 
a power of literary painting which has hardly ever 
before fallen to the lot of any one whose main object 
was the preaching of moral doctrine. Nation. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
(Christmas, 1854, and Christmas, 1863.) 


Mr. Thackeray spent a portion of the winter of 1854 in Rome, and 
while there he wrote his little Christmas story called The Rose and 
the Ring. 

He was a great friend of the distinguished American sculptor, Mr. 
Story, and was a frequent visitor at his house. I have heard Mr. Story 
speak with emotion of the kindness of Mr. Thackeray to his little 
daughter, then recovering from a severe illness; and he told me that 
Mr. Thackeray used to come nearly every day to read to Miss Story, 
often bringing portions of his manuscript with him. 

Five or six years afterwards Miss Story showed me a pretty copy 
of The Rose and the Ring, which Mr. Thackeray had sent her, with a 
facetious sketch of himself in the act of presenting her with the work. 

She smiles, but her heart is in sable, 
Ay, sad as her Christmas is chil] ; 

She reads, and her book is the Fable 
He penn’d for her while she was ill. 

It is nine years ago since he wrought it, 
Where reedy old Tiber is King; 

And chapter by chapter he brought it, 
And read her Zhe Rose and the Ring. 


And when it was printed, and gaining 
Renown with all lovers of glee, 
He sent her this copy containing 
His comical little croguis ; 
A sketch of a rather droll couple, 
She’s pretty, he’s quite t’other thing! 
He begs (with a spine vastly supple) 
She will study Zhe Rose and the Ring. 


It pleased the kind Wizard to send her 
The last and the best of his Toys ; 

He aye had a sentiment tender 
For innocent maidens and boys: 

And though he was great as a scorner, 
The guileless were safe from his sting: 

How sad is past mirth to the mourner— 
A tear on Zhe Rose and the Ring! 


She reads; I may vainly endeavor 
Her mirth-chequer’d grief to pursue ; 
For she knows’she has lost, and for ever, 
The heart that was bared to so few; 
But here, on the shrine of his glory, 
One poor little blossom I fling ; 
And you see there’s a nice little story 
Attach’d to Zhe Rose and the Ring ? 
Frederick Locker. 
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HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE. 


LanpscaPe. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With 
original etchings and many. illustrations from pictures 
and drawings. Large 4to. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$28. 

The appearance of Landscape is an event in art litera- 

ture. It will of course provoke comparisons with 

Modern Painters; but any comparison which is based 

on analogy will be unjust, whatever its outcome, for 

it would be difficult to produce a book on the same 
subject more completely antithetical to Modern Paint- 
ers than is this new work of Mr. Hamerton’s. It is 
as remarkable for its calm, philosophical tone as was 
Mr. Ruskin’s first work for its passionate advocacy of 
the claims of an artist treated with what he regarded 
as monstrous injustice. The fiery eloquence of Mod- 
ern Painters ran through the whole English-speaking 
world, and set aflame with enthusiasm for nature peo- 
ple who never before looked at a cloud, and for Tur- 
ner people who never saw one of his pictures and 
were incapable of comprehending, if they saw, them. 

It was the passion of an evangelical spirit glowing 

with what it saw as a new faith, mingling its intense 

feeling with its unripe experience, the glory with the 
weakness of youth, and giving its best intellectual 
powers as an offering to Nature and Truth, and to 

Turner, whom it fancied to be their High-Priest. 

Eloquence has never outdone the fervor of some of the 

rhetoric of that first volume, nor has the most vehement 

advocacy of any cause more ingeniously and ingenu- 
ously warped a case to suit its sympathies, But through 

Mr. Hamerton’s book runs the calm and deliberation 

if not the epigrammatical quality of an essay of 

Emerson—the slow, passionless conclusion of a mind 

which reflects over nature and deliberates over art— 

serene, just, weighing all things, rejecting nothing 
and accepting nothing hastily, logical and well- 
anchored. Every lover of noble diction, passionate 
eloquence, and sublime imagery reads Modern Paint- 
ers with the glow the Athenians felt when they heard 
the Philippics, though he knows nothing of art and 
little of nature ; but no one will read Landscape with 
equal pleasure unless he has already studied nature 
profoundly and knows something of art. He will 
then read it with a quiet satisfaction capable always 
of being interrupted without impatience and resumed 

with pleasure... . 

Among the direct criticisms of artists which are 
involved in the thread of our author's discourse, one 
passage will be found of present especial value from 
the interest now felt here in the artist named : 

“1 believe this difficulty (that of the artist making 
his feeling before nature intelligible to others) to be 
far greater in landscape, than in any other depart- 
ment of the fine arts. Those who have overcome it 
by finding some expression of their feeling that is 
intelligible to others, are the successful and famous 
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men. All their deficiencies are forgiven them, and 
they are placed in a situation almost unassailable by 
criticism. There is Corot, for instance, not by any 
means a strong painter in the representation of tangible 
things, such as rocks, trees, and buildings ; indeed, it 
may safely be affirmed that inthis quality of forcible 
representation he is surpassed every day by a multi- 
tude of painters who have not the faintest chance of 
escaping permanent oblivion, yet Corot is a most 
famous artist. All his fame is due to success in one 
thing: he was able to express a certain feeling about 
nature which some lovers of nature could understand. 
As it seemed to them pleasant and poetical, like a 
walk in the dewy fields at dawn on a summer morn- 
ing, they were grateful for the gentle excitement, and 
repaid Corot by declaring that he was a great artist. 
After this, all criticism of Corot falls to the ground, 
It is a waste of industry to demonstrate that a man 
who has hit the bull’s-eye, has not placed his arrow 
in this or that circle of the target. He preferred feel- 
ing to substance, and won his prize with that, sacri- 
ficing all else as being for Azm superfluous.” 

In another place the author finds fault with a French 
critic for saying that Corot was Greek in his art; yet 
this very trait which he points out, of so singling out 
a certain quality and expressing it subjectively and to 
the neglect of any other, is the vital quality of Greek 
art. We must quote another passage, the profound 
truth of which will be felt by some of the most de- 
voted students of nature who have essayed art and 
found it insufficient : 

“On account of these various impediments, there 
comes a time in the life of those who take a great 
delight in nature, when they feel art to be so disap- 
pointing (especially in their own practice) that they 
are tempted to give up the pursuit and study of it, 
and enjoy nature alone without reference to paint- 
The deliverance from art is then felt to be an 
emancipation. We go to mountain and lake, and 
feel like school-boys released from school. Those 
highly artificial rules invented by artists and connois- 
seurs, which Byron so heartily detested, are violated 
by Nature at every turn, and with the very happiest 
results. She is constantly doing things that you and 
I would be severely blamed or pitilessly ridiculed for 
doing upon canvas, but still she goes on heedless of 
all human opinion and prodigal in her heterodox pro- 
duction.” 

This is a side-light thrown on the eternal debate on 
Nature vs. Art. Nature offers us impartially a thousand 
objects of admiration. Art can accept no more than 
her hands full, and these she must arrange so that 
they shall stand for the thousand. How to do it— 
that is the problem. Corot did it, so did Turner; but 
no realist ever could do it, and so realism, as art, fails, 
and the painter who loves and understands Nature 
better than Art is ignored. 

The illustrations of Landscape are of a kind to 
which an especial and distinguishing praise must be 


ing. 
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given. In complete artistic quality no book-illustra- 
tion of the day equals them. They are, as the pre- 
face asserts, at the high-water mark of what can be 
done in this vein, and in consonance with the purpose 
of the book. There is even new light thrown on 
Turner's art by the comparison afforded between the 
rendering, in several forms of reproduction, of vari- 
ous motives of it. A line engraving by Brandard, an 
etching and a mezzotint by Brunet-Debaines, are 
given, w.th photogravures ; the series including seven 
drawings by Turner, and the whole comprising forty- 
one engravings, etchings, photogravures, etc., of most 
of the distinctly typical landscape artists from Van 
Eyck down to our day, each for a definite purpose 
admitted to the book. 

The get-up of Landscape is superlative—the art of 
book-making in our day can go no further except in 
the way of binding, which in the large-paper copy 
seems flimsy. But it is probable that most possessors 
of this superb book, will treat themselves to a bind- 
ing to their own taste. N. Y. Evening Post. 


MR. DOBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE Lyre. By Austin Dobson. 
I2mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

Although Mr. Austin Dobson’s latest volume, At the 

Sign of the Lyre, is a collection of poems both new 

and old, so many of them are unfamiliar to the 

American public that the entire book will wear an air 

of novelty to most readers. Some of these charming 

verses have already led a fugitive existence in news- 
papers or magazines, but it will be a satisfaction to 
every lover of what is bright, charming, and melodious 
in modern poetry to have them in convenient form. 

Unfortunately, the book is not a good one, mechani- 

cally speaking, being stiffly bound, clumsy, with a 

general air of grossness, not in keeping with the 

delicacy and beauty of its contents. 

Mr. Dobson has become so widely known as a 
writer of sparkling vers de société that one is apt to 
forget how much of the genuine and serious poetic 
instinct he possesses. A good deal in the present 
collection is vers de socié/é, and all is light and graceful, 
rather than deeply serious or sombre; yet there isa 
distinct strain of pure poetry, an accent now ot 
musical fancy, now of pathos, that distinctly lifts Mr. 
Dobson's verse above the region of the parlor muse. 
In the Ballad of the Thrush, for instance, there is an 
example of this: 


Sing on. What though thou beat 
On that dull bar, thy foe! 
Somewhere the green boughs meet 
Beyond the roofs a-row, 
Somewhere the blue skies show, 
Somewhere no black walls crush 
Poor hearts with hopeless woe— 
Sing on, sing on, O Thrush! 
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In the little rondeau addressed to Mr. George H. 
Boughton, there is an exquisite delineation of nature : 


Spring stirs and wakes by holt and hill; 
In barren copse and bloomless close 
Revives the memory of the rose, 

* And breaks the yellow daffodil. 

Look how the spears of crocus fill 

The ancient hollows of the snows,-- 
Spring stirs and wakes! 

Yet, what to you are months! At will 
For you the season comes or goes ; 
We watch the flower that fades and blows, 

But on your happy canvas still 

Spring stirs and wakes ! 


Another rondeau, addressed to Mr. Lawrence Bar- 
rett, though perhaps already known to many readers, 
is worth quoting here : 


When Burbadge played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair ; 
Two backswords eked a battle out, 
Two supers made a rabble-rout, 
The Throne of Denmark was a chair! 
And yet, no less, the audience there 
Thrilled through all changes of Despair, 
Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight, and Doubt, 
When Burbadge played ! 
This is the Actor’s gift,—to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Can lead men’s minds the roundabout 
Stirred as of old those hearers were, 
When Burbadge played! 


In fact, it would be easy to quote the whole volume 
without putting the reader’s patience too severely to 
the test. Mr. Dobson would not himself lay any 
claim to greatness. His muse is neither learned, nor 
passionate, nor tragic. But it is a good deal in these 
days of fustian and doggerel to possess the gifts of 
playful fancy, grace, melody, and a share of poetic 
impulse, and to know how to use them with exquisite 
and refined art. This Mr. Dobson has done, and his 
beautiful verses should find a welcome among all 
lovers of good verse. Boston Advertiser. 


BOOTS AND SADDLES. 


Boots AND SADDLES; OR, LIFE IN DAKOTA WITH 
GENERAL CusTER. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

There have been few pieces of biographical writing 

more satisfactory than Mrs. Custer’s unpretentious little 

book called Boots and Saddles. Much of the charm 
of the work is due to the wiiter’s entire self-forgetful- 
ness, her unusual absorption in another, her singular 
lack of self-consciousness. 

It may be said, indeed, and with perfect truth, that 

Mrs. Custer is really unconscious of what she is doing, 

unaware of the great worth of her own work as a liter- 
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ary performance. With a‘modesty of that genuine 
sort which is the rarest of all things in literature, she 
mistakes her own purpose, and informs us that she 
has written for the sake of telling other women how 
camp life is conducted, what make-shifts are employed 
to bring something like comfort and grace into garrison 
homes, what domestic problems are set by circum- 
stances for officers’ wives to solve, artd what devices 
they resort to in solving them. Doubtless all this 
constituted her only conscious object in writing, but, 
unknown to herself, another and much higher purpose 
crept into her mind and determined the result. The 
life she undertook to describe had its sun and centre 
for her in the personality of the hero who fell fighting 
in the battle of the Little Big Horn. He was the life 
of that life, its occasion, its motive, its central figure, 
and itssole source of interest for her. In recalling the 
circumstances of her residence in garrison and the 
memories of her experiences on the march, she sees 
everything in its relation to him, and whatever she 
has to tell is told with reference to its capacity to illus- 
trate his character, his ways, his personality. The 
book thus becomes in essence and in fact a biography, 
though it lacks the biographical form, and touches 
only a segment of its subject’s life, and that not the 
segment to which a formal biographer would have 
given his attention chiefly. If we are right in think- 
ing that the real function of biography is not to set 
the facts of a life in orderly array, but to reveal 
as completely as possible the character, the inner 
nature, the actual personality, of its subject, then this 
is biography in its best estate. ... 

Fortunately, the subject of the biography was one 
who could endure such presentation. General Custer 
seems to have been truly a man of perfect simplicity 
and nobility of character, a man whose impulses were 
toward the right, whose strength to follow the lead of 
such impulses was great, and whose mind was most 
earnestly given to the conscientious discharge of every 
duty, to the daily and hourly cultivation of the good 
that was in his character, and to the suppression and 
eradication of whatever he deemed weak or unworthy. 
With great strength and robust vigor of mind and 
body, he combined the utmost gentleness of spirit; 
with the sternest resolution in the discharge of every 
duty he united unusual tenderness and a truly extraor- 
dinary capacity for sympathy. 

Hardly less remarkable than the biographical excel- 
lence of the work is its worth as an autobiography. 
If it reveals to us the man of whom the author is 
constantly thinking, it also reveals, though quite 
unconsciously, the woman who shared and illumined 
his life with the glory of a perfect and utterly unsel- 
fish devotion. The revelation is not one to be criti- 


cally commented upon. We advert to it reverently as 
a feature of a book quite unintended by the author, 
and wholly outside the proper limits of critical 
analysis, but one which no appreciative reader can 
fail to recognize as a source of infinite fascination. 
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If it were possible to forget or overlook the charm 
that lies in the biographical and autobiographical 
aspects of the little book, it would be proper to 
commend it as a graphic and picturesque account of 
a woman's life in barracks, in camp, and on the 
march, in our North-western Territories. It is in 
these respects all that it is meant to be, and if no 
other interest were in it, there would still be reason to 
read it with pleasure. But in its other aspects it rises 
so far above the level of mere picturesqueness, that 
one easily forgets even to consider its qualities of that 
kind. -- 

If we have made our meaning clear, it will be seen 
that the book impresses us as one of those rare, 
exceptional bits of work that, coming from a full 
heart and perfectly sincere mind, far surpass in 
attractiveness and worth any possible result of 
merely intellectual effort. Such books owe nothing 
to literary art. They are expressions of nature, and 
their charm is almost wholly independent of the 
importance or unimportance of their themes. Those 
who have read Dr. John Brown’s biography of a little 
girl will readily understand what we mean in saying 
this. Those who have not read that book will not 
have far to seek for our meaning when they shall 
have read Mrs. Custer’s work. Harfer’s Magazine. 





THE RESCUE OF GREELY. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. S. 
Schley, U. S. N., commanding the Relief Expedition ot 
1884, and Professor J. R. Soley, U. S. N.  8vo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

It will be noticed that the account of Greely’s Res- 

cue bears on its title-page the names of two authors, 

videlicet, W. S. Schley, who commanded the reliet 
expedition, and J. R. Soley, who was as much a stran- 
ger as the reader to the events related, yet without 
whose collaboration the narrative before us would 
probably have lacked the literary merit by which it 
is happily distinguished from the great majority of 
books on Arctic exploration. Professor Soley’s skill 
in the art of composition has been widely recognized 
since he contributed the best of the three volumes 
published by the Scribners in relation to the part 
taken by our navy in the civil war. -Commander 
Schley, for his part, deserves credit for perceiving that 
to write interestingly is as distinctly a profession as 
soldiering or seamanship, and that because an officer 
of the army or navy can tack together an official 
report or indite a private letter, it by no means follows 
that he can say anything worth printing, or even 
recount events of some importance in themselves 

without wearying the reader. .. . 

The value of the service rendered by Prof. Soley 
will be the more appreciated when we observe the 
nature of the task imposed on him, which was to make 
a big book on a short and not particularly illustrious 
performance. To fill this volume of almost three 
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hundred pages, it was necessary to write two prelimi- 
nary chapters on antecedent exploration off the west 
coast of Greenland, and on the purposes contemplated 
by the circumpolar stations. Then a third chapter 
had to be devoted to Greely’s installation at Discov- 
ery Harbor, and three more to the abortive relief 
expeditions of 1882-83, the last of which resulted in 
the wreck of the Proteus and the retreat of its crew. 
In fact, one hundred and fifty pages are exhausted,— 
and but for the singular veracity of Pofessor Soley's 
narrative, and the adroitness with which we are 
coaxed forward from one chapter to another, the 
reader's patience would be exhausted, too,—before the 
three vessels forming the third relief expedition under 
Commander Schley have reached Disco, the thresh- 
old of those ice-locked waters beyond which lay the 
few survivors of famine and despair. Equally note- 
worthy is the skill with which we are induced to 
follow, for some sixty pages further, the by no means 
extraordinary or specially harrowing experiences of 
the vessels in their voyage from Disco Island to 
Cape Sable, where Greely and his five comrades 
left alive were found. We say that these experiences 
cannot be pronounced extraordinary, seeing that 
they are encountered every year by the seal whalers 
from Dundee and St. John’s, and that a number 
of these merchant vessels, lured by the Government 
reward of $25,000, accompanied the Thetis and the 
Bear through the ice-pack to Cape York, and, could 
they have steamed as fast, would undoubtedly have 
kept the race up through the last and relatively easy 
reach of the voyage from Cape York to Cape Sabine. 
It is evident, in fact, that had these whalers been put in 
possession of Greely’s despatches, in which he out- 
lined the route he purposed to take on his retreat, and 
which distinctly specified Cape Sabine as a point to be 
specially examined, they would have rescued the 
explorer for the moderate reward announced, thus 
making the outlay lavished on the Government expe- 
dition entirely superfluous. : 

It must also be acknowledged that the success 
whereby the relief expedition of 1884 is so favorably 
contrasted with the two failures that preceded it was 
due to causes quite fortuitous, and for which no credit 
should be challenged by the fortunate commander ; for 
the Thetis, under Schley, went not an inch further north 
than the Neptune, under Beebe, in 1882, or the Pro- 
teus, under Garlington in 1883. All three commanders 
landed at Cape Sabine, and if of the three Schley only 
had the luck to bring back Greely, this was owing to 
the accidental circumstance never counted on by 
the discoverer that Greely happened to be there. It is, 
of course, indeterminable what prodigies of dexterity 

_and endurance might have been performed by the 
officers and crews of the Thetis and the Bear had 
Greely chosen to remain at Discovery Harbor, and 
compelled his rescuers to push on across three parallels 
of latitude through Smith's Sound, Kane Basin, and 
the only four times traversed ice-pack of Kennedy 
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Channel, Hall Basin and Lady Franklin Bay. We 
are willing to credit the commanders of the latest 
expedition with the most dauntless resolution and the 
noblest spirit of self-sacrifice, and it is possible, of 
course, that they might have joined the names of the 
Thetis and the Bear to those of the Polaris, the Alert, 
the Discovery, and the Proteus, which alone thus far 
have pierced the frozen solitude that stretches north- 
ward from Smith Sound, But all this is gratuitous 
conjecture. Men do not make books about what they 
might have done, but what they did, and we repeat 
that, in pushing his vessels to Cape Sabine, Comman- 
der Schley did no more than Garlington and Beebe 
had done before him; while as for the rescuing of 
Greely, it is certain that Garlington and Beebe would 
have performed the gallant deed had Greely been 
waiting in the same place to be rescued. It is equally 
certain that the work actually performed by the Thetis 
could and would have been accomplished by one or 
the half-dozen whalers that crossed Melville Bay, for 
the purpose of adding the Government reward of 
$25,000 to their usual year’s earnings. N.Y. Sun. 


INDIA IN MEMORY. 


LIFE AND TRAVEL IN INDIA. By Anna Harriette 
Leonowens. Crown 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Mrs. Leonowens’ preface is dated Sunnyside, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, August 7, 1884. Well known to her 

thousands of readers as the English Governess at the 

Siamese Court, she writes now, not of Farther India, 

but of India proper. The personal part of the book 

consists of memorabilia of persons and reminiscences 
of scenery in ‘‘a land where all nature seems to lie 
dreaming in its glory of perpetual sunshine, warmth 
and color.’’ With true feminine instinct, after dating 
her preface so minutely, the author does not tell usin 
exactly what year she arrived at Bombay, “a young 
girl fresh from school.”” Nor has the reviewer turned 
census Officer in order to find out. Nor will he reveal 
the secrets of the encyclopzdia. Suffice it to say, that 
her experiences were ‘‘ before the days of railroads ""— 
that is, certainly before 1857. The narrative before 
us, then, is that of a mature woman in the fullness ot 
her intellectual powers, recalling the memories of girl- 
hood. With a trained and facile pen, and with the 
sympathies of a woman, she has seen much that 
escapes the ordinary male observer. Erudition, which 
is abundant, is carefully subordinated to the story of 
things seen and heard. We feel like quarrelling with 
her, because there is neither table of contents nor 
index. A map is conspicuous by its absence, and the 
publisher probably thought there was slight need of a 
list of illustrations. This may be because the faces of 
such old friends, so long in the service of other pub- 
lishers and bookmakers, are so familiar as to need no 
introduction. The book is a thoroughly readable 
account of India. Dealing slightly with the bones of 
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history, geography, or ethnology, it yet tells the story 
of conquest, describes the land and water, and pic- 
tures the people. Mrs. Leonowens was a housekeeper, 
and her experiences make lively reading. With her 
own, she compares the domestic economy of the other 
nationals who live side by side in that home of many 
nations called India. She tells us much that is novel 
in regard to the origin of the strange customs affecting 
her own sex. We recommend the book for reading 
to all who are interested in women in heathenism. 
They will find more in brief compass, from an eye- 
witness and a student, in this one work, than in an 
ordinary shelf-load of books on India. With a little 
more sense of humor in the author, her work would 
be as fascinating as a romance. Certain episodes in 
modern history are treated with graphic vividness, as 
for example the great cotton speculation, and the 
“‘ feverish, insatiable thirst to profit by a great nation’s 
approaching destruction.” This was when Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Freeman was writing the history of the United 
States in advance of events. His famous (or infa- 
mous) History of Federal Government, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States, was no doubt read in Bombay in 1863. 
The first volume treated of the Greeks. The second, 
which was to treat of the Americans, was postponed 
after General Grant’s interview with General Lee at 
Appomattox. Painful as was the experience in cotton 
to both India and Great Britain, it was wholesome. 
The picture of the India of railways, irrigation and 
modern improvements in farming, as well as in busi- 
ness and politics, is ‘‘ up to date.” Critic. 


THE AMERICAN EVOLUTION. 


AMERICAN POLiIrTIcat IDEAS. Viewed from the Stand- 
point of Universal History. Three lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain in May, 1880. By 
John Fiske. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In these acute and interesting lectures, Mr. Fiske 
begins with the proposition that ‘the Government 
of the United States is not the result of special crea- 
tion, but of evolution,” and that its history can be 
properly studied only in connection with the general 
course of political events, in which it forms a remark- 
able but by no means an isolated phenomenon. To 
carry out his scheme of treatment, he takes a rapid 
survey of the development of certain political ideas 
throughout universal history, applying thus to prob- 
lems of government and society the comparative 
method which has yielded such important results in 
other branches of science. His manner is so simple, 
his statements are so clear, his summaries are so con- 
cise yet so comprehensive, that the reader will be in 
danger of overlooking the difficulties of the task which 
he has accomplished. His book is one of those fine 
pieces of work which look easy after they are done, 
though none but a master can do them. 
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According to Mr. Fiske, ‘‘ how to insure peaceful 
concerted action throughout the Whole, without 
infringing upon local and individual freedom in the 
Parts—this has ever been the chief aim of civilization, 
viewed on its political side; and we rate the failure or 
success of nations politically according to their failure 
or success in attaining this supreme end.” This 
problem, upon which all civilized peoples have been 
working ever since civilization began, we seem to have 
solved. Local self-government, as practised in the 
typical New England town meeting, is the subject ot 
the first of the three lectures ; and the author traces it, 
through our Teutonic ancestors, to the village assem- 
blies of the early Aryans. Local self-government, in 
modifications of this form, confronts us in the Teutonic 
mark, the Russian mir, the English parish, court, leet, 
and vestry meeting ; and Mr. Fiske offers an interest- 
ing explanation of the circumstances which gave the 
old Aryan liberties so much more vitality among the 
English people than among any of the other popula- 
tions of Europe. With them the principle had become 
so well established at the beginning of the modern 
period of history, while with their rivals, the French 
and Spaniards, it had been so completely lost, that 
England alone proved equal to the task of colonizing 
the New World. Healthy colonies can never be 
established without local freedom; and that is why 
the struggle for the possession of North America 
between France and England was so short and 
decisive. ... 

Mr. Fiske’s statement of the philosophy of our 
Federal representative system, what it is, what it has 
done, how it has been tried, how it has triumphed, 
and what are its capabilities, is very striking. His 
conclusion is not less so. The English race is 
obviously taking possession of the world; and it is not 
at all unlikely that in order to preserve their relative 
weight among mankind the different States of Europe 
will find it necessary to enter into a Federal Union. 
Indeed, the time is coming when the industrial com- 
petition of America will compel the disbanding of the 
huge armies of Europe; and then Europe will have 
to secure peace as we have secured it in America, 
namely, by uniting in some sort of Federal relation, 
in which the principles of international law will acquire 
a more definite sanction, and the combined physical 
power of all the States will constitute a permanent 
threat against any State that dares to wish for selfish 
reasons to break the peace. N.Y. Tribune. 


THE DUCHESS EMILIA. 


THE DucHEss EmILiA. By Barrett Wendell. 16mo. 

Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
We suspect ‘that ‘‘ Barrett Wendell’’ may be a pseu- 
donym, and that The Duchess Emilia is the work of a 
new writer. However that may be, it is an original, 
ingenious, and in some respects powerful story; its 
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corner-stone the uncommon thought of the transmi- 
gration of a soul, its materials the rich and august 
elements of Roman life, its presiding spirit a strong 
and lofty religious feeling that looks severely on 
human sinfulness, sympathetically on human suffer- 
ing, tenderly on human love, and longingly towards 
the rest and peace that come of faith and pardon. 
The book thus takes you to Rome; to the Rome of 
priest and cardinal; to the Rome of palace and 
gallery; to the Rome of historic association and 
saintly tradition ; and fills the senses with perceptions 
of color, prayer and expiation. It is a rich canvas, 
like the Titian’s Magdalene which figures in it; there 
is a remote odor of incense about it; forms unseen 
but readily imagined hover over the little group on 
whom the interest centres ; and yet it isa New Eng- 
land impulse which accounts for the story, and the 
mind is now and then carried back for a moment by 
an abrupt and swift stroke to Massachusetts, Mount 
Auburn, and the Franklin Mills. 

The story is mainly the telling of Richard Beverly, 
by means of extracts from his journals. He was the 
New Englander in Rome. The Duchess Emilia he 
had never known. She had died the very day, the 
very hour, he was born. And the secret of the book 
is that her spirit, burdened with a sin, had passed into 
his infant body, from which otherwise life had fled, 
and thus mysteriously linked his history with hers. 
Thus inexplicable was the cord that drew him to 
Rome; thus inexplicable was the cord that drew him 
first into the presence, then into the friendship, finally 
into a mastery over the venerable Cardinal Giulio 
Colonna, who in the years gone by had been the mar- 
ried Emilia’s guilty lover. And thus inexplicable was 
the endowment by which Beverly became the expiator 
of the Duchess Emilia’s sin, and in the case of Count 
Luigi and the Contessina Filippa secured a worthy 
love and a pure marriage in place of what otherwise 
would have been a repetition of the tragedy of Emilia 
and the Duke Pietro. . . 

The Duchess Emilia, with all its base ot passion 
and perfidy, of temptation, sin and suffering, is an 
elevated and elevating tale. Imaginative in its central 
feature, it is intensely realistic in its accessories. The 
background is alive with modern Rome. And yet 
through and beyond its scenes you look upon the 
shadowy past which has faded almost forever away. 
Count and cardinal, priest and prince, woman and 
her lover, stand out round and distinct before the 
reader’s eyes. Their outward world is one of fact, 
but their inner world is one of fancy. This book, 
with its uplifted dreamy style, is a sort of vision. It 
is admirably written as in keeping with itstheme. _ Its 
stress of passion, its misery of guilt, its burdens of 
remorse, its hunger and thirst for atonement, its clear 
voice for truth and purity, the bright light of the 
Cross which lies over it all, combine to make it like a 
painting before which one stands with a sense of fas- 
cination amounting to awe. Literary World. 
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PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION, 


HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 
By Charles W. Baird, D. D. 2 vols., 8vo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, $4.25. 


INTRODUCTION, 
ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENTS IN BRAZIL AND FLORIDA. 


The project of establishing colonies of French Protest- 
ants in America was entertained and advocated as 
early as the middle of the sixteenth century, by the 
illustrious Gaspard de Coligny. A patriotic and a 
religious zeal alike prompted him to favor the meas- 
ure. Intent on furthering the prosperity of France 
through the development of her industrial resources, 
the great Admiral, a hundred years before Colbert, 
pleaded for colonization. Whenever released from 
the more pressing cares of political and military life, 
his mind was occupied with plans of this nature, 
hoping, as he expressed it, ‘so to manage that in a 
little while we may have the finest trade in all Chris- 
tendom,”’ Coligny’s views of the foreign policy of 
France also led him to favor a colonial system. 
Spain, foremost in the discovery and exploration of 
the New World, was now nearly without a rival upon 
its continents and waters. The vast empires of 
Mexico and Peru had fallen an easy prey to her cap- 
tains; and the riches which the conquest poured into 
the royal treasury enabled Charles the Fifth to carry 
on the wars which disturbed the peace of Europe, and 
which especially humiliated France. Coligny had 
already distinguished himself in arms against the 
Spaniard. Devoted to his country’s interests, he 
could not but approve a plan for weakening h-r invet- 
erate foe by planting settlements and trading-posts 
along the American shore, and contesting the com- 
merce and sovereignty of the New World with Spain. 

But there was another consideration, perhaps more 
potent, appealing to Coligny’s religious sympathies. 
Though not yet an avowed adherent of the Reformed 
faith, he was in accord with the Protestant movement, 
and was preparing to be the fearless champion of 
religious freedom and of the rights of conscience that 
he proved himself ever after. At this moment, the 
outlook for Protestantism in France was an anxious 
one. The doctrines of the Reformation, proclaimed 
in Germany by Luther, had soon spread into the 
neighboring territory of France, and made converts 
among the learned and the titled, as well as among 
the common people. For a time it seemed probable 
that the evangelical faith might enjoy toleration, if 
not patronage and acceptance, from the great. 

The King, Francis the First, himself professed a 
desire to see the abuses of the Church corrected. His 
sister, Margaret of Angouléme, afterwards Queen of 
Navarre, early came into sympathy with the teachings 
of the reformers, and showed herself their zealous and 
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steadfast friend. Motives of State policy prompted 
Francis to seek alliance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany, and to conciliate the Lutherans among his 
own subjects. But it was not long before, influenced 
by other considerations, he forsook the course of 
moderation upon which he had entered, and acknowl- 
edged himself the implacable foe of the Reformation. 
His hostility was reflected and intensified in the legis- 
- lation of the period. Parliamentary enactments 
pronounced the profession of the new doctrines a 
crime, to be punished with death; and executions for 
heresy became frequent throughout the kingdom. 
The last years of Francis I. were stained by the 
massacre of the Protestant inhabitants of twenty-two 
towns and villages in southeastern France, and by 
the burning at the stake of fourteen members of the 
newly organized church of Meaux. Under the reign 
of his son, Henry II., the laws that aimed at the extir- 
pation of heresy became increasingly severe. The 
edict of Chateaubriand enjoined upon the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts of the kingdom to combine for 
the detection and punishment of heretics. Persons 
convicted of heresy were denied the right of appeal 
from the decisions of these courts. Suspected persons 
were excluded from every public preferment, and 
from all academic honors. Heavy penalties were 
imposed upon any who should harbor them, connive 
at their escape, or present petitions in their behalf. 
Informers were awarded one-third part of the goods 
of persons informed against. The property of those 
who fled from the kingdom was to be confiscated. 
The same edict forbade the introduction of heretical 
books from abroad, and established a rigid censor- 
ship of the press at home, to prevent the publication 
of such works within the realm. 

Yet, in spite of these harsh repressive measures, 
the Protestant faith continued to spread in France. 
Its enemies, finding that the torture and the fagot, as 
applied under the sanction of civil law, availed 
nothing to deter multitudes from embracing the new 
religion, now urged the introduction of the Spanish 
Inquisition, which had proved so effectual in destroy- 
ing heresy on the other side of the Pyrenees. It was, 
however, at the very time when this proposal was 
under consideration in the Parliament of Paris, that 
the first Protestant church in France was organized in 
a private house of that city; and it was soon after 
this that the foundations of an ecclesiastical system 
destined to unite and consolidate the scattered con- 
gregations of believers throughout the Kingdom, were 
laid by a handful of obscure and persecuted men. 

The first National Synod of the Reformed Churches 
of France met in Paris, in May, 1559. The form of 
ecclesiastical discipline adopted was that already 
existing in the Reformed Church of Geneva; and it 
was substantially the same with that which was 
established in the following year by the first General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The parity of 
the Holy Ministry was recognized, * * * 
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HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary.Treat. 12mo, 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
CHAPTER I. 

Our FAMILIAR BIRDs. 
During the past summer my time and attention have 
been devoted almost exclusively to the birds which 
nested around the house, and I have fully verified the 
fact that in the grove and orchard they can be tamed 
and made quite docile pets. 

The house is situated on the main avenue, near the 
business part of the village, and is surrounded by a 
thick grove of native oaks and other trees. Back of 
the grove is a fruit orchard, extending to the next 
street; between the grove and orchard isthe shrubbery 
—a dense mass of various flowering shrubs. Climbing 
plants cling about the piazzas in tangled luxuriance. 
Surrounded as the place is by the din and hum of 
business, yet on the grounds it is very quiet. No cat 
is kept on the premises, and a continual warfare was 
waged against all neighboring cats which ventured 
within the enclosure. This the birds were quick to 
learn, and gave cries of alarm whenever this danger- 
ous enemy made his appearance, seeming to know 
that he would be quickly routed, and no place could 
he hide but the keen eyes of the birds would ferret 
him out. 

Four years ago I commenced this warfare on the 
cats, when comparatively few birds nested here. This 
summer twenty-seven birds have built about the 
grounds, several of them in close proximity to the 
house. 

The lovely warbling vireo ( Vixeo gi/vus) fastens its 
neat pensile nest low down on the ends of the twigs, 
where it sits quietly while I stand immediately beneath 
it, and it looks down upon me with its large, lustrous 
eyes in a sweet, confiding way, or warbles its low, 
tender, whispering strain in the branches above my 
head. 

In Coues’s North American Birds, where we find 
only the most rigid and exact scientific descriptions of 
birds, the author seems, for once, to have forgotten 
himself, and allows this charming little songster to 
betray him into expressing the following beautiful 
sentiment: 

“The warbling vireo forsakes the depth of the 
woodland for the park and orchard and shady street, 
where it glides through the foliage of the tallest trees, 
the unseen messenger of rest and peace to the busy, 
dusty haunts of men. Its voice is not strong, and 
many birds excel it in brilliancy and execution; but 
not one of them all can rival the tenderness and soft- 
ness of the liquid strain of this modest vocalist.” 

The elegant scarlet tanager (Pyrangea rubra), with 
its more soberly attired mate, constructed their frail 
tenement in the most retired part of the orchard, on 
the forked branch of a plum-tree. The eggs were four 
in number, of a dull greenish color, spotted with 
brown. * * * 
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BOOTS AND SADDLES. 


BooTs AND SADDLES; OR, LIFE IN DAKOTA WITH 
GENERAL CusTER. By Elizabeth B. Custer. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

CHAPTER I. 
CHANGE OF STATION. 

General Custer graduated at West Point just in time 

to take part in the battle of Bull Run. He served 

with his regiment—the 5th Cavalry—for a time, but 
eventually was appointed aide-de-camp to General 

McClellan. He came to his sister’s home in my native 

town, Monroe, Michigan, during the winter of 1863, and 

there I first met him. In the spring he returned to 
the army in Virginia, and was promoted that summer, 
at the age of twenty-three, from captain to brigadier- 
general. During the following autumn he came to 

Monroe to recover from a flesh-wound, which, though 

not serious, disabled him somewhat. At that time we 

became engaged. When his twenty days’ leave of 
absence had expired he went back to duty, and did not 
return until a few days before our marriage, in Febru- 

ary, 1864. 

We had no sooner reached Washington on our 
wedding-journey than telegrams came, following one 
another in quick succession, asking him to give up 
the rest of his leave of absence, and hasten without 
an hour’s delay to the front. I begged so hard not to 
be left behind that I finally prevailed. The result 
was that I found myself in a few hours on the extreme 
wing of the Army of the Potomac, in an isolated Vir- 
ginia farm-house, finishing my honeymoon alone. I 
had so besought him to allow me to come that I did 
not dare own to myself the desolation and fright I 
felt. Inthe preparation for the hurried raid which 
my husband had been ordered to make, he had sent 
to cavalry head-quarters to provide for my safety, and 
troops were in reality near, although I could not see 
them. 

The general’s old colored servant, Eliza, com- 
orted me, and the Southern family in the house took 
pity upon my anxiety. It was a sudden plunge into 
a life of vicissitude and danger, and I hardly remem- 
ber the time during the twelve years that followed 
when I was not in fear of some immediate peril, or in 
dread of some danger that threatened. After the 
raid was ended, we spent some delightful weeks 
together, and when the regular spring campaign began 
I returned to Washington, where I remained until the 
surrender and close of the war. 

After that we went to Texas for a year, my husband 
still acting as major-general in command of Volun- 
teers. In 1866 we returned to Michigan, and the 
autumn of the same year found us in Kansas, where 
the general assumed charge of the 7th (Regular) Cav- 
alry, towhich he had been assigned, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Regular Army. We remained 
in Kansas five years, during which time I was the 


only officer’s wife who always followed the regiment. 
* & * 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FoREsT. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


“This way, ladees, this way. Stick close to the man 
what speaks; always stick close to the men.”’ And 
the large, gray-haired, red-faced, eminently respect- 
able German courier made a dash at the farthest off 
of his party of three, pulling her back in front of a 
crowd of strangers who were following a droning old 
monk around the Cologne Cathedral. 

‘““What’s the use? I can’t understand a word,” 
said the young lady with a pout. ‘‘He speaks such 
queer German. Let’s go.” 

‘My dear Betty, Kreuzner says we must go through 
the choir first.” 

“ But I’m tired, Aunt Sarah. I'll sit down and wait.” 

‘May she, Kreuzner? She’s so tired, you see. 
We've been at it so long,” said the lady, turning 
deprecatingly to the courier. 

“Yes, yes, we'll go,” the amiable old man responded 
with alacrity. ‘“There’s nothing more here but windows. 
You don’t need see those. Every church has win- 
dows. It’s all the same. This way, ladees, this way.” 

And, putting a silver piece in the guide’s hand, 
Kreuzner hustled off his party to another door, paid 
something again, feed another monk, and pushed 
Aunt Sarah inside. 

“Now quick, ladees. Ten minutes to the skulls, 
then twenty minutes to St. Ursula, one half-hour for 
the city, and I have ordered dinner for six o’clock at 
the hotel.”’ 

‘‘What a treasure he is!’’ murmured Aunt Sarah, 
straightening the mantilla which he had somewhat 
displaced in his zeal to shove her in ahead of another 
party. ‘‘ How could we ever get along without him ? 
Whose skulls did you say these were, Lois?”” * * * 


NOTES. 


A book of more than ordinary interest will soon be 
published, with the title, An Inglorious Columbus. 
It will contain a translation of a portion of the official 
history of China, giving a description of an eastern 
land visited by Hwui Shan, in the fifth century of 
our era. Its author, E. P. Vining, attempts to prove 
that the land visited was Mexico, and that traditions 
in Mexico tell this story of Hwui Shan and his party 
of Buddhist monks. 

Mr. J. W. Cross, the husband of George Eliot, is 
said to have resided in New York from 1862 to 1872, 
while occupied in the banking house of his uncle, Mr. 
William Wood. 

It is understood that the journals and correspond- 
ence of Ralph Waldo Emerson will be edited by his 
literary executor, Mr. William Wood. 
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A new series of short stories, called Tales from 
Many Sources, will consist of four or more volumes, 
the first of which has already appeared. The stories 
are mostly English ; and the idea of the publishers is 
to make a series similar to Tales from Blackwood, 
but taken from later English literature. 


General Lew Wallace is writing another novel. 
His love for the foreign and picturesque would lead us 
to expect a work dealing with scenes of his late resi- 
dence in Turkey. 

The Empress Eugénie is about to enter the field ot 
authorship with Some Recollections from My Life. 


The latest volume of the American Statesmen 
series, just published, is devoted to Samuel Adams. 


Mr. Brooks Adams, of the fourth generation in the 
illustrious line founded by John Adams, is the author 
of the coming volume on Massachusetts in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealths series. 


M. Max O’Rell, who without a French name 
appeared as the author of John Bull et Son ile and of 
Les Filles de John Bull, is now asserted to be M. Paul 
Blouét, French master at Westminster school. He is 
also editor of the volumes on French Oratory issued 
by the Clarendon Press. 


The library of the British Museum now contains 
more than a million and a quarter of printed books, 
and fifty thousand manuscripts. Its fourth catalogue, 
now making, was begun in 1875, and may be issued 
by 1895. The others were published in 1787, 1813, 
and 1819. 

A new volume by Augustus J. C. Hare will be 
Studies in Russia, intended, like his other books, to 
combine the useful and the agreeable. 


A new historical series, called the Story of the Na- 
tions, is announced. It will be written for young peo- 
ple, will have maps and illustrations, and the volumes 
will be independent of each other. Some of the 
authors named are Arthur Gilman, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett, E. E. Hale, Miss Susan Hale, 
and Hjalmer Hjorth Boyesen. 

Robert L. Stevenson's daring title of The New Ara- 
bian Nights seems to have been somewhat justified 
by the admiration of readers of the first series. One 
of the stories in a new series will be called The Dyna- 
miter. 

The fifth volume of Mommsen's History of Rome 
has appeared in Germany, and is being translated 
into English by Professor Dickson, the translator of 
the first three. The fourth volume is not yet ready, 
and Professor Mommsen’'s explanation of his departure 
from the usual order of issue is that the account of the 
Provinces from Czsar to Diocletian, of which the 
fourth volume treats, has not been told connectedly 
anywhere else. 

General Grant's book will be entitled Personal 
Reminiscences. It will be published in two volumes, 
and “sold only by subscription."’ This, as explained 
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elsewhere in the present number of Book News, need 
not cause uneasiness to those who would prefer to pur- 
chase it in the usual way. The first volume is expected 
to appear in the fall. 

The eighteenth volume of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica (Orne to Phthisis) has an unusually large num- 
ber of articles by German specialists. Among American 
writers are Professor W. D. Whitney on The Science 
of Language in General, being the first part of the 
article on Philology. The article on Pennsylvania is 
by Professor J. P. Lesley and Rev. C. G. Ames, and 
that on Philadelphia by C. H. Hart. 


The Century, forced by the enormous increase in 
the size of its edition to postpone publication to the 
first of the month, has now permanently adopted that 
time of issue, It would be interesting to know among 
what class of readers its extension of circulation has 
gone. It is undoubtedly the fact that its new admirers 
are attracted by the war papers. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion is not far out of the way that it has been, until 
recently, more of a woman's magazine, and that its 
new readers are men. 


A novel idea will be presented in a book by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, called Bric-a-Brac Tales. Each tale 
will belong to a separate European country, and the 
narrator will take the guise in each of a piece of 
bric-a-brac peculiar to that country. It will be illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. 


Statistics of George Eliot’s receipts from the first 
sale of her manuscripts have been obtained from her 
Life. The largest sums are £7,000 for Romola, £5,000 
for Felix Holt, and more than £7,000 for Middlemarch. 
Rather than sacrifice any of the artistic effect of Rom- 
ola, she refused an offer of an additional £3,000, on 
condition that she would allow it to appear in parts. 


Marion Crawford’s new novel, Zoroaster the Prophet, 
is just ready. 


A new volume of short stories and poems by Wil- 
liam Black will be called, from the first story, The 
Wise Women of Inverness. 


NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at John Wanamaker’s, 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO AMER- 
Ica. By Charles W. Baird, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.25. 

The work is the fruit of investigations carried on in 
this country, France, and England, during the past ten 
or twelve years, and the materials used have been 
found largely in unpublished manuscripts. The efforts 
of Colingy to found a colonial retreat for French colo- 
nists, first in Brazil and afterward in Florida, are 
treated in the opening chapters. Then the emigra- 
tions to Acadia, Nova Scotia, Canada, the French 
West Indies and New York are taken up. The bulk 
of the work is, however, devoted to the movement of 
the persecuted French Protestants to the seaboard 
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provinces, now comprehende d in the United States, at 
the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
The present work includes only the New England 
settlements. The author designs to deal with the set- 
tlements in the Middle and Southern provinces in 
future volumes. The individual fortunes of many of 
the Huguenots have been traced by Dr. Baird. This 
is the first history of the subject as a whole ever writ- 
ten. The previous literature of the subject consists, 
says the author, of newspaper and magazine articles 
and local monographs. The volumes are fully illus- 
trated with maps, fac-simile documents, and engrav- 
ings of some of the notable settlements. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE RUuSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. By 
Charles Marvin, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Charles Marvin, a well-known English writer on the 
Central Asia question, and an alarmist as to Russia's 
designs in that quarter, recently prepared in eight 
days a book on the present Afghan crisis, called The 
Russians at the Gates of Herat. The author's acquain- 
tance with Skobeleff, Alikhanoff and other Russians, 
as well as his close relations with English officers who 
have made a study of that region, and his own per- 
sonal knowledge by travel and observation, enable 
him to give all sides of the question. He is firmly 
convinced that Russia aims at possessing an entering 
wedge into Afghanistan, including Herat, the key of 
India. N. Y. Evening Post. 


MILITARY History OF ULysses S. GRANT. 
From April, 1861, to April, 1865. By General Adam 
Badeau. New edition. 3 vols., crown 8vo, $4.50; by 

mail, $4.90. 

“This book was reviewed by me, chapter by 
chapter, as it was being prepared for the publishers. 
It was submitted for a similar review also to Generals 
Porter and Babcock, two of the staff colleagues of the 
author. In addition to this, all those chapters treating 
of events in which Generals Sherman and Sheridan 
held detached commands were submitted to those 
officers. The author had access to the Government 
and captured and purchased archives. He also read 
and consulted all that was published on both sides, 
before and during the time he was writing this book, 
with the view of getting the truth. So far as I am 
capable of judging, this is a true history of the events 
of which it treats. The opinions expressed of men 
are the author's own, and for which no one else is 
responsible. U.S. Grant.” 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers. 
American Men of Letters. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
Willis's name is associated with Peter Parley, the 
Youth's Companion, and the NewYork //ome Journal, 
which serves to “‘the cultivation of the memorable, the 
progressive, and the beautiful.’’ To be sure, this does 
not make everlasting fame. But Willis deserves in- 
finite honor for having tried to be human, graceful, 
merry, anda good fellow, at atime when Philistinism 
and parochial taste reigned supreme in letters and 
society. Just think of it, in 1829 he was, “ in the name 
and by the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, excom- 
municated from this church,’’ — the Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. He never undertook a great 
work, and he never evinced the higher kind of talents. 
But he is the founder of society journalism in the 
United States, and has done good werk in keeping 
American letters out of British dulness. Journalists in 
particular should hold his name in respect, and will be 
greatly pleased with Henry A. Beers’s Nathaniel P. 
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frank, honest, trust- 
Beacon. 


Willis. The work is sober, 
worthy, and eminently readable, 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, PRINCESS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. ‘Third and cheaper edition. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The letters of the late Princess Alice have been 
read with interest and emotion by many who in 
general feel little curiosity about the doings of exalted 
personages, and we are glad to find that they have 
been made accessible to a larger public. Academy. 


Louis PASTEUR: His LIFE AND LABors. By his son- 
in-law. Translated by Lady Claud Hamilton, with an 
introduction by Professor John Tyndall. 12mo0, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

At the suggestion of the illustrious scientist, M. Pas- 
teur, an English translation has been published of his 
son-in-law’s biographical sketch called Louis Pasteur : 
His Life and Labors. Lady Claud Hamilton is the 
translator, and Prof. Tyndall furnishes an introduction 
full of praise for M. Pasteur and his work. The 
biographer, M. Radot, although not a fellow-worker 
nor disciple, has been an interested and admiring spec- 
tator of the most important of M. Pasteur’s experiments. 
The book has,therefore, been written for the unscientific 
and general reader, to give to hima clear idea of the 
great discoveries which Pasteur has made, In popu- 
lar language the story is told of the early investiga- 
tions of Pasteur in molecular dissymmetry ; how he 
was diverted from his original line of investigation to 
a study of fermentation, and thence to spontaneous 
generation, the diseases of wine and the manufacture 
of beer and vinegar ; then the wonderful series of ex- 
periments by which the silk-worm industry of France 
was relieved ofa terrible blight ; and finally, the work 
which at sixty-three has crowned Pasteur's life, the dis- 
covery of the nature of hydrophobia, and a method of 
inoculation against it. N. Y. Evening Fost. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.55. 

The autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, the author 
of Philip van Artevelde, was commenced in 1865, con- 
tinued as leisure served till 1877, and then privately 
printed for communication to a few friends. It will 
be evident to the reader that it was intended only for 
posthumous publication, and to the end of 1884 no 
other was contemplated. The author, however, con- 
sidered that publication in his eighty-fifth year comes 
rather near to posthumous publication, and after a 
little revision, did not find much difficulty in consent- 
ing to its present appearance. Publishers’ Circular. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS; or, THE MECHAN- 
ISM AND METAPHYsICcs OF EXCHANGE. Three Essays. 
What makes the Rate of Wages ? 
What is a Bank ? 
The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public. 
12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The bulk of this volume is an essay, What Makes 
the Rate of Wages? read before the British Associa- 
tion of Science at Montreal last August, and also pre- 
sented at the American Social Science Association 
last September. Mr. Atkinson is a business man of 
large experience, and his treatise is one of the ablest 
and most suggestive economic papers that have ap- 
peared for some time. ‘Two shorter papers, What is a 
Bank? and The Railroad, the Farmer, and the Public, 
complete the volume, which is packed with facts, fig- 
ures, and illustrative diagrams, and will certainly re- 
ceive, as it deserves, the careful study of all thought- 
ful economists. Literary World. 
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MANn’s BIRTHRIGHT; or, THE HIGHER LAW OF PROP- 
ERTY. By Edward H.G. Clark. 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 

The author claims to have arrived at a logical and 
well-founded solution of the vexed questions concern- 
ing the rightful ownership of the earth’s surface and 
its natural products. The publishers think it proper 
to say that they do not find themselves in accord with 
Mr. Clark’s conclusions, but that they appear to them 
to be ably and forcibly presented, and entitled to 
respectful consideration, and that they should “ prove 
of special service in offsetting the barren and per- 
nicious theories of Henry George.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT TARIFF. By F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Mr. Taussig has made a valuable contribution to 
the Questions of the Day series in the narrative which 
he has given of the growth of the present protective 
system. His monograph brings very clearly and suc- 
cinctly before the reader the important facts in the his- 
tory of tariff legislation. Though his book chiefly 
deals with the history of protective duties, Mr. Taussig 
dwells at some length upon the abolition of tea and 
coffee duties as illustrating, in his view, ‘‘ the process 
by which the protective duties have been main- 
tained.” Boston Advertiser. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


BOOTS AND SADDLES; OR, LIFE IN DAKOTA WITH 
GENERAL CusTER. By Elizabeth B. Custer. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Reviewed in this number. 

SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN 
Europe. A Compact Itinerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switz- 
erland, France, Austria and Italy. Edition for 1885. 
Maps, 16mo, leather, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

The fourteenth edition of the Satchel Guide for the 
Vacation Tourist in Europe, published annually, is 
before us. The work stands approved by long experi- 
ence. ‘The latest revision is at fault in not mentioning 
the Germania monument on the Niederwald, which 
may be called one of the attractions (some would say 
the only attraction) of Bingen, which it faces. In 
Lucerne, the curious Glacier Garden adjoining the 
Lion monument deserves a line of mention. Unless 
we greatly err, the great highway from Coventry to 
Kenilworth is lined, not with “ venerable elms and 
sycamores,”’ but with elms and oaks. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 

THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. S. 
Schley, U.S. N., commanding the Relief Expedition 
of 1884, and Professor J. R. Soley, U. S. N.  8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

Reviewed in this number. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MONTAUK TO BERMUDA, THE 
West INDIES, AND FLORIDA. By James McQuade. 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.65. 

The collection of letters in which Mr. McQuade 
has chronicled all that made memorable the Cruise of 
the Montauk to the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main is certainly valuable as a prophylactic against 
melancholy, if for little else. The Montauk, a yacht 
registering eighty-seven and one-half tons, one hun- 
dred and four feet in length and twenty-five and one- 
half feet beam, left New York Harbor on its seventy- 
five days’ voyage, under the command of its owner, 
Commodore Platt, of whose ultimely death, just as 
the narrative in which he so joyously figures was issu- 
ing from the press, the wale is sadly reminded in 
the black-edged fly-leaves enclosing the author’s “in 
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memoriam.” Mr. McQuade has jotted down, in his 
humorous way, every little incident that enlivened life 
on the yacht or among the people of the Antilles. We 
no sooner leave the saloon of the Montauk, and are 
out of hearing of the songs, the merriment and the 
jovial talk of the four voyage companions, than we 
are treated to descriptions of life, customs and general 
features in the several islands of the West Indies, 
interspersed with fascinating anecdotes and delight- 
ful episodes. The book is pleasingly illustrated, well 
printed and well bound. Boston Advertiser. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


RAND, MCNALLY AND Co.’Ss MAP OF EGYPT AND THE 
EGYPTIAN SOUDAN, SHOWING THE SEAT OF WAR; 
accompanied with a History of Egypt, its Government, 
etc. Folded map, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


SCIENCE. 


HomE Stupies IN NATURE. By Mary Treat. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mary Treat’s Home Studies in Nature, are fully 
illustrated papers on birds, insects, and plants. Our 
Winter Birds, and Under the Maples, were published 
in the Atlantic Monthly ; the first chapter on Utricu- 
laria, appeared in the New York 7Z7zbune ,; the chap- 
ter on Drosera in the American Naturalist, and the 
remainder in Harper's Magazine. Among the re- 
maining papers of special interest are Our Familiar 
Birds, Birds of Florida, Life in Florida, and In the 
Pines. Beacon. 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. By Alphonse de 
Candolle. International Scientific Series. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

The contents of this book are the result of the thirty 
years’ labor done by the writer subsequent to the pub- 
lication of his work on geographical botany, and 
includes nearly double the number of species treated 
in that work, there being few plants cultivated, either 
on a large ora small scale, which are not exhaustively 
discussed. Appleton's Literary Bulletin. 


EDUCATION. 


THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS. By a member of the Massachusetts 
Bar. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 

A collection of decisions bearing upon the powers 
and authority of school officers and teachers in the 
management and government of public schools; taken 
from the reported cases in the various States. The 
cases relating to the same subject matter have been 
grouped and reported in the order of date, with cross- 
references and annotations. In the appendices at 
close of book are abstracts of the laws of the States 
relating to the supervision of schools, and the suspen- 
sion, expulsion, and punishment of pupils, and other 
matters. Publishers Weekly. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


How To DRAIN A House. Practical Information for 
Householders. By Col. George E. Waring, Jr. 16mo, 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Fully convinced that “ the drains in average modern 
houses are probably the most serious and prevalent 
enemies with which struggling humanity has to con- 
tend,” George E. Waring, jr., has written How to 
Drain a House: Practical Information for House- 
holders. The essays are simple and direct statements 
founded on Mr. Waring’s long experience and study 
of the subject. His aim has been to present the least 
complicated systems. These are fully illustrated with 
diagrams. N.Y. Evening Post. 
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FLy-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to their 
manufacture and use. By Henry P. Wells. Post 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

The embryo angler will find in this volume an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject of fishing-tackle ; 
everything that it seems possible to offer in the way of 
fact or suggestion concerning the angler’s outfit is 
given, and in such a pleasant, attractive form that 
even those not devoted to this fascinating pastime 
may find pleasure in its pages. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FRUIT CULTURE, AND THE LAYING OuT AND MANn- 
AGEMENT OF A CoUNTRY Home. By W. C. Strong. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

From his thirty years’ experience in the cultivation 
of fruit and other trees, W. C. Strong, Vice-President 
of the American Pomological Society, has gathered 
and condensed a great deal of useful information for 
any inexperienced but intelligent cultivator who 
desires to be properly started in his country home. 
The author has given the fundamental principles for 
the cultivation of each species of fruit, without going 
into a discussion of different methods and theories. 
There are also chapters on the choice of a country 
home, the location of the orchard, the selection of 
trees, and the best methods of planting them. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION. A con- 
troversy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spen- 
cer. With an introduction, notes, and an appendix on 
the Religious Value of the Unknowable. By Count 
D’Alviella. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The recent controversy between Frederic Harrison 
and Herbert Spencer attracted great attention when 
the various articles appeared in the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury and Popular Science Monthly. These have now 
been collected in a volume under the title, The Nature 
and Reality of Religion. The volume also contains 
Count D’Alviella’s review of the discussion, an intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by E. L. Youmans, and 
Spencer’s synopsis of the cardinal principles of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. As is well known, in this dis- 
cussion Mr. Spencer maintains that, after all the errors 
and superstitions of religion have been swept away by 
science, there yet remains a great truth lying at the 
foundation of all religious systems, which science can- 
not disturb, and that is the feelings of mankind toward 
the Ultimate Reality behind all appearances, which 
Mr. Spencer calls the Unknowable. Mr. Harrison, 
the ablest of the English followers of Comte, on the 
other hand, declares that this Unknowable is a bar- 
ren abstraction, with nothing religious about it, and, 
therefore, wholly worthless as a basis of religion. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. 
George R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.05. 

A well bound and well printed volume, containing 
twenty-five sermons By Bishop Simpson, which the 
Rev. Dr. Crooks has carefully edited from shorthand 
reports of the extemporaneous discourses of this elo- 
quent Methodist divine. The simplicity and directness 
of language in these sermons, their earnestness and 
vigorous, penetrating force, the spirit of sympathy 
that they breathe, are but a faint indication, after all, 


of the power that the preacher had over his congrega- 
tions. Boston Advertiser. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY, AS CULMINATING 
IN His Eruics. By Dr. McCosh. Philosophic Series. 


No. 8. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
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THE RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY. By Raymond §S, 
Perrin. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

The work which Mr. Perrin set himself to perform 
is stupendous. His Religion of Philosophy aspires to 
be ‘‘the unification of knowledge,” or a comparison 
of the chief philosophical and religious systems of the 
world, made with a view to reducing the categories of 
thought or the most general terms of existence to a 
single principle, ‘‘thereby establishing a true concep- 
tion of God.”” When one takes into consideration the 
singular intelligence of Mr. Perrin, and the sincere 
simplicity of his manner, one is inclined to smile 
sadly at these last words, ‘‘a true conception of God.” 
For, whether we adopt the words of the psalmist and 
inquire, ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection?” 
or whether we turn to the erudite pages of Mr. Spencer 
and become lost in his apparently inescapable argu- 
ments concerning the Unknowable, we are equally 
justified in assuming that ‘a true conception of God”’ 
is a feat infinitely beyond Mr. Perrin or anybody else. 
Yet it is inevitable that such books as these should be 
written, however unsatisfactory are the conclusions 
put forward. They do their partin preventing society 
from sinking into a gross materialism. 

Mail and Express. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Edited with 
a translation, introduction, and notes. By Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D.D.,and Professor Francis Brown. New 
edition. S8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

This is likely to be the standard edition of this re- 
markable document. It contains the Teaching in 
Greek, with a translation and very full notes prepared 
by the senior editor, and an elaborate introduction 
by the junior editor, who presents the Apostolic canons 
and the Apostolic constitutions (section 7) for the pur- 
pose of showing how largely they are indebted to the 
Teaching. Both editors assert their belief in the 
genuineness and antiquity of the document, and that 
continued study will only add to the interest felt by 
scholars in this unique product of early Christianity, 
and enhance their estimate of its importance. On 
the question of its genuineness, it is only proper to 
add that we have some skepticism, and shall continue 
to have until an inspection of the original document 
is allowed. Christian Union. 


ASSYRIOLOGY: ITs USE AND ABUSE. By Professor 
Francis Brown. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The address which Prof. Francis Brown delivered 
in Adams’ Chapel of Union Theological Seminary, in 
September last, on Assyriology: Its Use and Abuse 
in Old Testament Study, has been elegantly printed 
on fine paper, making a small and substantial volume. 
Among the most notable abuses Dr. Brown points out 
overhaste in the employment of poorly established 
results of Assyriology for Old Testament study, and, 
on the other hand,a refusal to accept its clearly 
established facts. N. Y. Evening Post. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. Given in English by L. W. 
J. S., with a preface by George Macdonald, LL.D. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

The letters purport to come from a man who died 
at the age of about fifty, and found himself cast into 
hell for the sins of his life. The letters tell his life in 
this world, his temptations and sins, and the terrors of 
his punishment in another world. Mr. Macdonald, 
in his preface, says of the book: ‘‘Its mission is not 
to answer any question of the intellect, to please the 
fancy, or content the artistic faculty, but to make 
righteous use of the element of horror; and in this the 
book is unparalleled.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
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POETRY. 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. By the 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). A poem in six books. 
Book I. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The opening book indicates the drift of the story ; 
the Countess of Glenaveril and the wife of a Lutheran 
village priest each give birth to a son at the same 
time; the earl is suddenly killed, and Frau Miiller 
dies, and the nurse who has charge of the two boys 
hopelessly mixes them up in the first grief and excite- 
ment; the consequence being that the minister’s son 
becomes the heir of Glenaveril, and vice versa. It is 
the lives of these two young men that are followed 
through the poem, which is written in the same metre 
as Byron’s Don Juan, and interspersed with many 
portraitures of prominent English statesmen. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, author of Treasure Island. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson has as good an idea of children 
and their favorite notions as any English writer of our 
time. His Treasure Island is the delight of all chil- 
dren, big and little, who love adventure in its simplest 
and most vivid forms; and he has just proved in his 
Child’s Garden of Verses that he understands equally 
well the imaginative world of children still smaller 
than those for whose delight Treasure Island was 
probably written. London Spectator. 


ART. 


LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. With 
Original Etchings and many Illustrations from Pictures 
and Drawings. 4to, $28. 

Reviewed in this number. 


ESSAYS. 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 
Riverside Aldine Series. 
cents. 

Preservation in this pretty collection is the very 
apotheosis of the magazine article. 
N. Y. Evening Fost. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


Henry IRvING. By William Winter. 
ment, $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 

Mr. William Winter has carefully revised and col- 
lected in a small volume a series of his dramatic criti- 
cisms, originally written for the daily press, on the 
professional career upon the New York stage of 
Henry Irving. These articles cover the period from 
Mr. Irving's first appearance at the Star Theatre on 
October 29, 1883, to the close of his second fall season 
on December 6, 1884. The little book is an accurate 
record of the engagement, and a careful study of the 
art of acting as exhibited by Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry. It also contains two poems by Mr. Winter, 
and his article from the North American Review on 
the Influence of the Stage. It is beautifully printed, 
and bound in parchment paper. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


FICTION. 

TANGLES UNRAVELIED. By Evelyn Kimball [Flora 
McFlimsey]. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
THE DucHEss EMILia. By Barrett Wendell. 


75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Reviewed in this number. 


By James Russell Lowell. The 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 


16mo, parch- 


16mo, 
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ACROSS THE CHASM. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A striking new novel of the North and South. The 
author is a Southern lady, whose name is not divulged. 
She has hit upon a new “situation” in American 
life, and the result is a remarkably original and attrac- 
tivestory. The heroine is a Southern girl, who passes 
a winter in Washington, and the contrasted traits of 
character, in the ambitious and restless Northerner, and 
the less energetic Southerner, as seen through the eyes 
of Margaret Trevennon, are very cleverly depicted. 
But it is much more than a study of character, and a 
charming and absorbingly interesting love story 
heightens the reader's pleasure. Beacon. 


JAN VEDDER’s Wire. By Amelia E. Barr. 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

A tale of the shetland Islands, the wild and pictu- 
resque home of the hardy Norseman in the farthest 
extremity of Great Britain. It is full of charming 
descriptions of scenery, of the long summer days, the 
long winter nights, and the stormy seas, and of touch- 
ing and simple pictures of the simple life of the fisher- 
folk and sailors who form the population. The story 
of Janand Margaret, their troubles and reconciliations, 
will find a wide circle of readers. It is a delightful 
little tale. American Bookseller. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN. Written by 

Himself and Edited by W. L. Alden. Juvenile. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The Jimmy Brown whose pranks, as recited in HZar- 
per's Young People, have delighted a hundred thou- 
sand youngsters for the past year or two, turns out to 
be Mr. W. L. Alden. Jimmy Brown now has a book 
all to himself. N. Y. Sun, 
TIMIAS TERRYSTONE. By Oliver Bell Bunce. 16mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

Timias Terrystone, by Oliver Bell Bunce, tells the 
adventures of a young artist. A helpless waif, he is 
adopted when two years old by a comedy actress, who 
discountenanced his aspirations for a dramatic career, 
and encouraged his taste for art until he resolved to 
be a landscape painter. His toils and struggles and 
travels are charmingly told. There are delicious 
descriptions of scenery, good outlines of characters, 
anda plot natural yet interesting. His calf love for 
Janette, the gay and brilliant ‘‘ Orlando,” who first 
touches his pure, innocent heart, his serious affection 
for the Quaker girl Alice, and his entanglements with 
the gushing and romantic Rosina, are skillfully told. 
He falls in love because a mysterious force in nature 
touches him, and finally marries the right girl. There 
is no pause or flag in the book from beginning to end; 
all is life and motion without a tinge of sensationalism. 
It is a pretty, healthy, amusing story. We cannot but 
admire the clearness, directness, and purity of the 
style in which the tale is written; in fact, from the 
author of Bachelor Bluff, nothing but elegance of dic- 
tion could be expected. American Bookseller. 


16mo, 


THE DIAMOND LENS ; WITH OTHER STORIES. By Fitz- 
James O'Brien. Collected and edited with a sketch of 
the author. By William Winter. New edition. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, go cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 

Readers of brilliant and absorbing stories ought to 
welcome the cheap reprint of The Diamond Lens, 
with Other Stories, of the late Fitz-James O'Brien. 
The reprint is, as we have said, cheap, but only in 
price, for in making it the handsome plates of the 
original edition have been used, and the press-work is 
excellent. Since O’Brien contributed these stories to 
the magazines of his day, time enough has elapsed for 
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the development of a public that knows him, if at all, 
only by name, and that ought to know him well 
through his writing. Almost as inventive in his plans 
as Poe, with a vast fertility of illustration, a diction 
shining, strong, manly and poetic, capable of arousing 
dread and amazement as well as tenderness and sor- 
row, he sweeps in these stories through a wide range, 
and carries with him whoever will once yield to his 
fascination and follow his guidance. Few of the 
stories are long, and therefore the volume is admirably 
suited for desultory reading, if one has not time to 
peruse it at asitting. Beacon, 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK Forest. By Grace 

Denio Litchfield. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

The chief personages in this bright, clever little 

story are a spinster aunt and her two charming nieces 
—all Americans traveling in Europe in search of 
health. They come to a rest in the Black Forest, 
where they accidentally make the acquaintance of a 
fascinating German count, who divides his attentions 
indiscriminately between the two pretty girls. Ned 
Prentiss, a sterling young American, is eventually 
added to the party, and he is shown also in love with 
one of the girls. The contrast between the two men’s 
real characters is very well done, the reader being 
leftin no doubt as to who is ‘‘ the Knight of the Black 
Forest.”” Miss Litchfield is known as the author ot 
Only an Incident. Publishers Weekly. 
THE LuCK OF ROARING CAMP, AND OTHER STO* IES. 

By Bret Harte. The Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Reproduced in the now well-known new series, 

together with nine others of the author's sketches of 
Western life. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION. 


429 Boulderstone ; or, New Men and Old Populations, William Sime. 
g cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 

30 A Bitter Reckoning. By the author of By Crooked Paths. 
by mail, 10 cents 

432 The Witch’s Head. H. Rider Haggard. 
cents 

434 Wyllard’s Weird. Miss M. E, Braddon. 
cents. 

435 Klytia, a story of Heidelberg. George Taylor, 18 cents ; 
20 cents, 

436 Stella. Fanny Lewald. 

438 Found Out. Helen B, Mathers. 


440 Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. Charles Dickens. 
Io cents. 


445 The Shadow ofa Crime. 
SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Thomas Hood. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
H. Rider Haggard, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


g cents ; 
18 cents; by mail, 20 
18 cents; by mail, 20 


by mail, 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents 

g cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 

9 cents; by mail, 


Hall Caine. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


1994 Tynley Hall. 

1995 The Witch’s Head. 
cents, 

1996 Wyllard’s Weird. 
celts, 

1998 Roy’s Wife. G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

1999 A Bitter Atonement. Charlotte M. Braeme, author of Dora 
‘Vhorne, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

2000 The Ways of the Hour. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
mail, 20 cents. 

2oo1 Jack ‘ier; or, The Florida Reef. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

2002 ‘The Chainbearer; or, The Littlepage Manuscripts, 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

2003 A Bitter Reckoning. By the author of By Crouked Paths, Bred 
in the Bone, etc. g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

2004 Satanstoe; or, The Littlepage Manuscripts, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Miss M. E. Braddon. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents; by 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 


J. Fenimore 


Being the conclusion of 
15 cents; 


or, Indian and Injin. 


2005 The Redskins; 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 


the Littke Page Manuscripts. 
by mail, 20 cents. 


J. Fenimore Cooper. 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY, 


14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 


2006 Precaution. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


‘Thomas Carlyle. 
27 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 


546 Signs of the Times. 
547 Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
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548 Mercedes of Castile. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


549 Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

cents. 

550 German Literature. Thomas Carlyle. 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents, 
Woodstock. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 18 cents ; 

by mail, 20 cents. 
The Sea Lions. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Stories for Parents. T.S. Arthur. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Aurora Floyd. M. E. Braddon, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Dame Durden. Rita, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Count Robert of Paris. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


Fair But False. Bertha M. Clay. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

The Crater. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

The Adventurers. Gustave Aimard, g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

Oak Openings. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

Seed Time and Harvest. T. S. Arthur. 14 cents ; by mail, 10 
cents. 

Hand-Book for the Kitchen and Housekeepers’ Guide. 
Neely. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


The Arundel Motto. Mary Cecil Hay. 
cents. 


27 cents; by mail, 30 


Flora 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


458 Gerald. Eleanor C. Price. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

459 Lester’s Secret. Mary Cecil Hay. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
460 The Shadow of a Crime. Hall Caine. 
461 A Week of Passion. Edward Jenkins, 
462 Lazarus in London, F. W. Robinson, 


463 ‘The Russians at the Gates of Herat. Charles Marvin. 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


1s cents; by mail, 17 cents, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents, 
Illustrated, 


STOPS; or, How To Puncruate, 

NO SECT IN HEAVEN. A Poem, . ° : 25 

BIBLE HEROES (Juvenile), . ’ ‘ ° so “f 
GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & COMPANY, 


420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


JAMES and LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Life and Letters. Edited by their Grand-daughter, 
ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With fine Portraits 
and Illustrations. MEW ED/7T/ON. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


* Mrs. Hallowell is a model biographer. She makes very vivid the 
familiar heroic figures of the gentle woman who lived out prophecy, 
and the man whose staunchness was as that of George Fox.’”’— / hi/a- 
delphia Ledger. 

“ An important contribution to the history of the Society of Friends, 
and ot the leading reforms of the century, with which the names of 
James and Lucretia Mott are forever inseparably connected.’’—Lvening 
fost (New York). 


35 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
OUR BOOK STORE. 


The effectual attraction to our bookstore is the way 
we sell. We buy as low as we can, and sell at a small 


profit. That's the whole of it. No trying to get some- 


body else’s price. No haggling. No deviation from 
the mark on the fly-leaf. 

It is a bookstore in which prices are systematically 
fair; and which is almost never undersold. Fair trade 
is just as practicable, just as easy, in books as in other 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


merchandise. 
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Morley’s Universal Library., FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
| | 


Masterpieces of the World’s Literature. 


In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed 
volumes of about 320 pages, for 
Forty cents each. Juvenile Speaker 
The following are now ready: For Very Little Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Russert KAvANAUGH. 
I. SHERIDAN’S PLAys. | Price of each, in paper covers, 30 cts. Bound in boards, each, 50 cts. 
2. PLA ry eee. MOLIERE. By DRYDEN, FIELDING, | — Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
and others. 
. GOETHE'S FAUST. DICK & FITZGERALD, 
. CHRONICLE OF THE CID. P. O. Box 2985. New York. 
3 RABELAIS GARGANTUA, AND THE HEROIC DEEDS | Send for Catalogue of Books on Amusements, Recitations, Readings, 
OF PANTAGRUEL. Dialogues, Games and Popular Information. 
. THE PRINCE. By MACHIAVELLI. 


. Bacon’s Essays. * | a a - 
. DE Foe’s JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE. | RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
. LOCKE ON TOLERATION AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | Ae 

with SiR ROBERT FILMER’S PATRIARCHA. | 
. BuTLER'’s ANALOGY OF RELIGION. B S 
. DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. OOKS, TATION ERY, 
. SIR WALTER ScotTt’s DEMONOLOGY AND WITCH- 


CRAFT. | BINDING. 


A Cheap and Handsome Reissue of 


New Speeches and Dialogues. 


For Young Children. 


Exhibition Reciter. 
For Very Little Children. 


13. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. 
14. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK; with THE ANCIENT 
MARINER and CHRISTABEL. — : : 
emcaseanie eaten toae » Latest publications received as soon as issued. 
. o . é ~ ave 
. STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY, A large stock of miscellaneous and standard 


ie — Iniap. Translated by GEORGE CHAP- ope in every department of literature con- 
. MEDIAEVAL TALES. stantly on hand. 


a sey | 'f %o - a js ° 

‘ a S RASSELAS and VOLTAIRE’S CAN Importation of foreign works received 
. THe ALCHEMIST, AND OTHER PLays. By Ben | weekly. 

pane. A full assortment of staple and fancy Sra- 


Hosses’s LEVIATHAN, meee aes 
Burcer’s Huprpras. TIONERY. Orders for visiting cards and invita- 


. IDEAL \COMMONWEALTHS ; More's Utopia, tions will receive particular attention. 
Bacon's New ATLANTIS, and CAMPANELLA’S . 
CITY OF THE SUN. BookBINDING and PRINTING of every descrip- 


NEARLY READY: tion done in the best manner and at reasonable 


NW WN 
Wwnhra 


24. Don QuIXoTE (in two volumes). rates. 
IN MORLEY'S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, under (Special attention given to elegant bindings of 


the able editorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the intention is to bring — 
together the works that have gone to make up the world’s thought, every description.) 
and to influence the opinions and lives of men, The very low 

price at which these volumes are sold brings within the reach of all 


the great and notable productions of the famous authors that it J B I IPPI NCOTT CC YMP AN VY 
" ao pt f . 


has become part of one’s education to read. 
and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE'S LAST NEW BOOK. Ce ee ee en 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA, SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 


also, = 
AND 


T J T ; ) k = . T . ) / sd ee are es . 
W ANDERINGS IN SPAIN. WRITING FLUID 
By the same Author. 
Are the best for correspondence and commercial use. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 

Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. Srrecr rue PEeNs Best SuirED TO Your Hanp. 
By Aucustus J. C. Hare. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Sample card—26 different numbers sent for trial, 

POSTPAID, on receipt of 12 two-cent stamps, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postage or expressage paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


g Lafayette Place, New York. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 
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ALonzo Brown. 


Students prepared for College or 


Geo. J. Brown. | 


Business in small classes or by private | 


instruction. 


vard Annex. 
A primary class will be started next 
year. 


summer months. 
1539 ¢ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Tike New 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 


A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


is designed to meet the need and | 
desire for more thorough education. | 
The instruction is under the charge | 


of graduates of Wellesley College. 
Three new departments to be added 


this year—Academic, Grammar, and | 


College students coached during the | 








Kindergarten, so as to provide for 


scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 
received as day pupils. 


For circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Spring Garden Insurance Co., 
431 Walnut Street. 


ORGANIZED 1835. 
Capital . gee oe 
"ss wen for all Liabilities eee ee a ee es ee ee ee 
Net Surplus. . 
Cash Assets, January 1, 1884... ..... 2.2. « « $1,182,588 28 
DIRECTORS. 
Nelson F. Evans, S. Fisfier Corlies, 
W. G. Warden, Jesse Lee, 
johe E. Graeff, George W. Hall, 
Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy ; 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 
George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 


374,256 19 


'in the world; 


MARCUS WARD'S 


Young ladies prepared for the Har- | 


Birthday Cards. 


New designs for 


1885 


are now ready. 


Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this country and_.the largest 
that its assets now 


_ exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 


lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 


| any other company ; that its appli- 


| cations are simple, its policies plain 


and liberal, that its General Agents, 
Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
will be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information to persons desir- 


_ ing Life Insurance. 
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THE ~— is 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue Ca. is a newspaper for the 


| 
Every issue of THe Cat contains, 


family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


sands of firesides. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| writers in England and America. 





Specimen copies free. 


Issued on the first of every | 
month, 


CATERER 


and 


THE 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR MAY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


toc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C.a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C, a year. 


“ Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to 
Wipk Awake, Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
It is by the liberal outlay of money 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 


the best at any price, that Wipk AWAKE has reached its present high 


position,’”’— Christian Standard and Home Fournal. 


“ Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr, Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay ot capital 


| will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin, 


Tue PuitapecpuiA Press. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 


| Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Household Magazine. 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 


| (Daily, inc'uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 


| One Year, $1.00. 


Vols. I. 
13 to 24, inclusive, 
bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and II., Nos. 1 to 13, and 


handsomely | 


| 


} 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 
received. 


Adaress, THE Press, senaainiedinie Pa. 


ONE CENT. 
The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 


701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





